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When  men  and  money  are  being  engulfed 
in  remorseless  war ;  when  values  are  being 
shaken  and  the  pound  sterling  is  no  longer 
a  fixed  standard;  when  the  usual  safe- 
guards of  civilization  are  unsettled  and  peo- 
ple question  what  are  the  durable  goods  the 
world  has  to  offer,  it  is  a  fair  time  to  con- 
sider the  foreign  missionary  enterprise  as 
affording  a  satisfying  investment  for  life 
and  treasure. 

We  commend  Secretary  Smith's  article 

to  a  wide  reading;   and  particularly  to  the 

thoughtful  attention  of  young  people  facing 

life's    opportunities    and    of    older    people 

seeking  to  make  good  use  of  the  means  they 

have  acquired. 

w.  e.  s. 
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THE  BEST  INVESTMENT. 


By  Secretary  Edward  Lincoln  Smith. 

Some  of  us  have  money,  all  of  us  have  a  life  to  invest. 
Every  Christian  man  desires  to  make  the  most  possible 
out  of  his  resources,  and  to  invest  them  in  an  enterprise 
wisely  conceived,  likely  to  be  continued  and  conserved 
in  coming  years,  and  to  pay  the  best  dividends  consistent 
with  legitimate  business  methods.  Here  is  a  gilt  edged 
security  —  to  be  recommended  without  qualification  to 
the  business  man  desiring  to  do  good  with  his  accumulat- 
ing fortune,  and  to  the  young  person  looking  for  a  useful 
career.  Conviction  is  needed  by  both  these  classes  of 
persons,  and  convictions  of  the  same  fact,  that  this  for- 
eign missionary  cause  is  worth  while,  affording  the  best 
of  opportunities  by  which  to  serve  one's  fellowmen. 

The  investment  of  money  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
enterprise.  How  shall  missionaries  go  except  they  be 
sent  ?  Salaries  must  be  forth-coming,  transportation  must 
be  paid,  homes  must  be  built ;  churches,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals require  a  constantly  increasing  standard  of  giving. 
There  are  expenses  for  language  teacher,  for  growing 
families,  for  native  workers  —  expense  without  end  and 
always  more  expense  if  the  cause  triumph.  Things  that 
live  expand  and  present  constantly  enlarging  proportions 
demanding  food  and  clothes. 

But  this  does  not  discourage,  it  only  confirms  the  busi- 
ness man  in  his  benevolent  purpose.  Convince  him  that 
the  cause  is  worth  while,  get  him  started  in  this  line  of 
investment,  and  he  will  find  it  the  most  satisfying  and 
rewarding  financial  venture  upon  which  he  has  ever  em- 
barked. 
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The  time  ought  to  come  speedily  when  not  only  every 
church  shall  have  its  foreign  as  well  as  its  home  pastor, 
but  when  in  addition  every  man  or  woman  of  financial 
ability  in  the  church  shall  be  paying  for  a  substitute  upon 
the  foreign  field.  But  why  limit  it  to  one  ?  Some  persons 
are  today  individually  supporting  many  workers  abroad. 
They  have  been  convinced,  they  believe  in  the  cause,  they 
are  happy  people. 

There  are  many  sceptics  left  however,  men  and  women 
for  whom  we  write  and  pray,  and  whom  we  long  to  con- 
vince that  the  young  people  who  go  out  as  missionaries 
to  Africa  or  Asia  deserve  to  be  loyally  supported  because 
they  are  making  a  wise  investment  of  their  lives.  But 
are  they?  What  do  their  classmates  think  about  that 
question?  Why  tramp  the  multitude  of  college  grad- 
uates by  on  the  other  side,  rushing  pell  mell  for  schools 
of  business,  engineering  and  law  with  only  a  fleeting 
smile  for  this  sentimental  enthusiast  who  will  be  a  for- 
eign missionary?  Alas,  they  know  not  what  they  do. 
They  have  no  desire  to  serve,  but  are  crazed  with  desire 
to  get.  Oh,  stop  that  man !  Lead  him  to  think  more 
seriously  of  the  service  which  he  can  render  the  world. 
Ask  him  to  spend  his  life  in  co-operation  with  the  Son 
of  Man,  to  be  himself  a  savior  of  those  less  fortunate 
in  the  race  of  life  here  and  without  hope  of  any  worth- 
while life  hereafter. 

So  we  have  two  persons  in  mind,  the  young  college 
graduate  and  the  man  of  means.  We  commend  the  for- 
eign missionary  cause  to  them  both  because  of  the  op- 
portunities of  service  which  the  cause  affords.  In  this 
cause  the  young  man  or  woman  may  wisely  invest  a  life. 
In  the  support  of  this  cause,  our  financier  may  wisely 
invest  his  money.  Both  are  in  this  way  making  the  most 
out  of  life,  investing  life  and  means  as  shall  best  please 
God,  serve  the  greatest  need  of  God's  world,  and  most 
relieve  the  distress  of  God's  unfortunate  people.     Unto 


them  shall  no  man  of  understanding  say  'thou  fool/' 
But  we  must  begin  to  give  our  reasons  for  these  rather 
imposing  statements.  What  are  the  great  opportunities 
to  serve  one's  fellows  afforded  by  the  foreign  missionary 
cause? 

1.  TO  PRESENT  THE  GOSPEL  TO  MULTI- 
TUDES WHO  WILL  NOT  HEAR  IT  OTHERWISE. 
Zest  is  added  to  a  task  when  the  task  much  needs  to 
be  done,  and  no  one  seems  at  hand  to  do  it.  At  home, 
men  are  hunting  congregations ;  on  the  foreign  field,  con- 
gregations are  calling  for  men,  and  often  they  have 
called  long  and  in  vain.  Is  not  the  knowledge  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  his  son,  our  most  valued  posses- 
sion? Will  not  this  knowledge  bless  every  man  in  the 
world?  How  tremendously  important  to  get  this  expe- 
rience to  men!  Why  stay  where  the  story  has  been  told 
a  million  times,  and  neglect  these  millions  who  have  never 
heard  it  at  all?  The  non-Christian  world  was  never  so 
open  to  the  message  as  it  is  today.  Obstacles  have  van- 
ished in  amazing  fashion.  The  period  of  greatest  hard- 
ship, of  opposition  and  persecution  has  passed.  The 
world  is  practically  open  to  the  gospel.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, its  messenger  can  go  anywhere,  and  preach 
where  he  will.  Heroes  and  martyrs  have  paved  the  way, 
have  made  easy  the  approach.  Urged  on  by  the  sacrifices 
of  earlier  missionaries,  men  of  today  should  seek  the 
greater  success  which  the  pioneers  have  given  everything 
to  make  possible. 

Conspicuous  among  these  labors  has  been  the  conquer- 
ing of  many  languages  unwritten  hitherto,  and  the  re- 
duction of  them  to  scientific  form.  Missionaries  have 
translated  the  Bible  into  more  than  four  hundred  lan- 
guages and  dialects,  enabling  countless  millions  to  read 
the  word  of  God  in  their  own  tongue.  How  much  easier 
is  the  work  of  the  Christian  evangelist  today  than  it  was 
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one  hundred  years  ago  when  all  was  chaos  in  this  realm 
of  language. 

William  Schauffler  and  Elias  Riggs  in  Constantinople, 
Eli  Smith  and  Cornelius  Van  Dyke  in  Beirut,  Hiram 
Bingham  in  the  Gilbert  Islands, — these  men  and  others 
like  them  have  labored  long  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  to  create  the  boundless  opportunity 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  men.  But  of  what  avail 
their  sacrifice  unless  this  larger  opportunity  which  they 
have  created  is  utilized  for  greater  triumphs  of  the  Gos- 
pel? The  heathen  is  no  longer  suspicious;  the  cannibal 
no  longer  blocks  the  way ;  rulers  no  longer  oppose ;  laws 
no  more  discriminate  unfavorably ;  language  is  no  longer 
a  barrier, — behold !  all  things  are  ready  for  the  greatest 
advance  in  the  Christian  era  upon  the  strongholds  of  ig- 
norance and  superstition.  Go,  and  there  is  little  prob- 
ability that  any  man  wTill  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  Gos- 
pel at  home.  Stay,  and  there  is  not  only  probability  but 
certainty,  that  many  in  foreign  lands  will  never  hear  the 
Gospel  at  all.    What  a  challenge ! 

2.  TO  MULTIPLY  ONE'S  SELF  MANY  FOLD 
THROUGH  NATIVE  WORKERS.  No  missionary 
today  serves  as  pastor  of  a  native  church.  He  helps  the 
native  to  fill  that  position.  Every  missionary  is  an  evan- 
gelist, and  his  converts  are  eager  to  take  up  the  task 
of  evangelizing  their  brethren.  Appreciation  of  the 
Gospel,  of  what  it  has  meant  to  him  and  of  what  it  may 
mean  to  his  people  fires  the  native  convert  to  become  a 
witness  to  the  truth.  The  missionary  -must  train  his 
converts  for  that  most  important  work.  Thus  he  de- 
velops a  staff  of  native  workers  —  more  effective  in 
reaching  the  people  because  they  are  of  the  people 
and  are  therefore  better  able  to  comprehend  their 
thoughts  and  prejudices.  The  missionary  becomes  a 
guide  and  helper  of  native  workers.  He  must  decrease 
while  they  must  increase  as  success  advances. 
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This  is  true  whatever  be  the  special  line  of  missionary 
activity.  The  doctor  prepares  native  helpers  for  the  hos- 
pital and  operating  room,  he  sends  them  to  the  mis- 
sionary medical  school  at  Beirut  or  Peking,  and  receives 
them  back  in  due  time  to  assume  their  share  of  the  bur- 
den. The  teacher  develops  and  trains  native  teachers. 
The  trained  nurse  has  her  training  class  for  nurses.  Ev- 
erywhere thought  and  effort  is  given  to  the  task  of  fitting 
the  native  to  work  for  his  people,  and  so  to  enable  the 
missionary  to  attack  new  fields. 

Much  of  the  money  spent  by  the  Boards  in  foreign 
mission  work,  is  used  in  supporting  the  native  workers, 
the  native  congregation  being  encouraged  to  pay  as  much 
as  possible  of  its  own  expenses.  The  American  Board 
has  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  American  missionaries 
in  its  nineteen  missions,  but  it  has  5,100  native  workers 
or  eight  native  workers  to  every  missionary.  Here  then 
is  an  opportunity  to  help  many  other  men  to  the  same 
experience  of  useful  service  which  one  covets  for  him- 
self. 

3.  TO  ESTABLISH  CHRISTIAN  INSTITU- 
TIONS OF  PERMANENT  VALUE  and  to  do  this  in 
places  where  they  are  most  needed  is  a  great  service 
opportunity.  Chief  among  these  institutions  stands  the 
protestant  or  free  church.  Close  beside  the  church  is 
the  school  with  all  grades  from  kindergarten  to  uni- 
versity. Not  far  from  the  school,  the  hospital  is  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  mission  of  our  larger  boards.  The 
blessings  conferred  by  these  institutions  are  to  be  ap- 
preciated in  the  light  of  the  dire  needs  and  sufferings 
of  the  people,  among  whom  they  are  placed. 

In  many  lands  the  first  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  blessings  of  modern  medicine  and  surgery  has  been 
through  the  medical  missionary  with  his  hospital  and 
dispensary.  What  marvels  hath  God  wrought  through 
these  servants  of  his!     What  deaths  have  been  averted, 


what  pain  relieved,  what  a  multitude  of  blind  and  lame 
cured,  what  scourges  of  terrible  plagues  stayed,  how 
many  babies  the  world  around  saved  from  the  common 
law  of  infant  mortality  which  prevails  among  the  unin- 
structed !  We  can  understand  the  beginning  of  wonder 
in  the  mind  of  the  non-Christian  world  as  to  the  motive, 
the  strange  religion  of  these  wizards  from  afar, — ques- 
tionings which  have  often  led  to  complete  conversion 
of  men  who  had  steeled  their  minds  against  any  impres- 
sion favorable  to  this  religion.  It  is  true  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  it  is  true  that  in  some  lands, 
especially  Moslem  lands,  the  Christian  doctor  has  been 
able  to  acquire  most  influence,  to  win  a  hearing  and 
often  the  only  hearing,  for  the  Christian  message. 

One  of  the  most  telling  and  helpful  institutions  carried 
by  the  missionary  is  his  Christian  home,  a  quiet  but 
constant  and  effective  teacher  of  the  better  way  of  liv- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  the  people  this  Christian  family  is 
permanently  established,  entering  into  the  life  of  the 
community,  its  members  content  to  live  and  die  in  these 
remote,  often  unpleasant  and  always  foreign  surround- 
ings. The  people  see  the  missionary  wave  goodbye  to 
wife  and  children  when  school  needs  have  outgrown  the 
possible  provision  of  mission  fields  and  children  must 
go  home  for  their  education.  The  meaning  of  those 
lonely  years  spent  in  their  service  cannot  be  lost  even 
upon  men  called  heathen.  Children  often  come  back  to 
join  parents  in  the  same  mission  —  to  go  in  turn  through 
the  same  experience.  Men  and  women  of  the  third  and 
even  of  the  fourth  generation  are  at  work  today  on  mis- 
sion fields  of  India.  What  testimony  to  the  power  of 
the  love  of  Christ !  What  university  settlement  can 
equal  this  example  of  permanent  residence  among  the 
most  needy  and  the  casting  of  all  life's  interests  into  the 
effort  to  lead  the  unevangelized  to  an  experience  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 
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Out  of  the  missionary  college  wonderful  blessings  have 
come  to  many  nations.  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
before  the  first  Balkan  war  declared  that  it  was  Robert 
College  which  had  made  a  new  Bulgaria. 

The  other  day  a  modest  man,  known  for  many  years 
in  Robert  College  as  Prof.  Panaretoff,  landed  in  New 
York  to  represent  Bulgaria  as  minister  to  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  the  teacher  of  all  the  Bulgarian 
students  who  have  found  their  way  to  the  Constantinople 
institution.  Himself  a  product  of  American  Christian 
missions,  he  has  led  his  young  countrymen  into  the 
knowledge  of  modern  life,  science,  history  and  literature, 
but  best  of  all  to  the  secret  of  all  secrets  —  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  His  students  have  revolutionized  Bulgaria — 
largely  by  the  system  of  universal  education  which  they 
have  helped  to  establish.  Not  long  ago,  the  Turkish 
Government,  following  its  new  policy  of  cutting  free 
from  all  foreign  restraint,  issued  detailed  instructions 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  schools  in  Turkish  domain. 
Among  the  new  regulations  was  one  forbidding  the  school 
to  teach  its  religion  to  those  of  other  faiths  among  its 
students,  or  to  require  the  attendance  of  these  individuals 
at  prayers.  The  American  ambassador  inquired,  "Would 
they  be  satisfied  if  the  college  should  allow  Christian  stu- 
dents alone  to  remain,  and  send  Mohammedan  students 
to  seek  instruction  elsewhere?"  "No,"  was  the  prompt 
reply;  "we  desire  the  benefits  of  these  schools  for  our 
pupils."  They  realize  the  value  of  the  instruction  and 
of  the  moral  influence  exerted.  Many  a  Moslem  pre- 
fers his  boy  to  take  all  the  Bible  study  and  attend  all 
the  chapel  exercises  rather  than  miss  the  purifying  at- 
mosphere of  the  missionary  college. 

Similar  things  are  true  in  every  country  —  true  of  the 
schools  and  equally  true  of  the  hospitals.  These  institu- 
tions are  wells  of  living  water  in  the  desert,  lighthouses 
on  a  dangerous  shore,  the  source  of  life  to  multitudes. 
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To   go   to   establish   such   institutions   is    service  of  the 
highest  order. 

4.  DESTROYING  THE  HARMFUL  INSTITU- 
TIONS OF  THE  WORLD.  This  has  been  as  true  a 
method  of  Christian  service  as  the  establishment  of 
the  helpful  institutions.  A  long  list  of  such  evils  is 
easily  made  including  in  China,  for  example,  opium,  foot- 
binding,  degradation  of  women,  belief  in  the  great  dragon 
and  the  spirits  who  live  in  the  ground  and  hinder  the 
building  of  railroads  and  the  digging  of  mines. 

In  India,  among  the  evils  to  be  eradicated  are  suttee 
or  the  burning  of  a  widow  on  the  funeral  pyre  of  her 
husband;  and  caste,  that  worst  blight  of  India  which  is 
only  now  beginning  to  disintegrate  under  new  conditions 
missionaries  have  helped  to  create.  All  castes  mingle 
in  the  mission  college  freely  and  without  objection  for 
so  only  can  they  obtain  its  benefits.  Missionaries  have 
established  the  printing  press,  but  since  there  is  no  printer 
caste,  men  of  all  castes  can  work  together  at  the  printing 
press,  and  forget  the  danger  of  pollution.  When  once 
forgotten,  who  again  remembers ! 

Ignorance  and  superstition,  poverty  and  filth,  slavery 
and  prostitution,  the  ravages  of  disease  in  its  myriad 
forms, — these  are  some  of  the  entrenched  evils  which 
the  missionary  attacks  in  Africa  and  puts  to  flight. 

5.  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARIES  HAVE  BEEN 
HELPFUL  in  working  out  social,  political  and  economic 
problems.  Missionaries  do  not  meddle  in  politics,  do  not 
join  parties,  or  seek  to  advance  the  interests  of  any  po- 
litical faction  whatsoever.  They  teach  loyalty  to  the 
powers  that  be  —  but  they  also  teach  history  and  po- 
litical economy.  They  teach  such  languages  as  admit 
their  pupils  to  modern  books  upon  government  and  social 
development.  What  real  education  could  fail  to  do  so? 
Who  is  to  blame  if  pupils  see  for  themselves  the  defects 
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of  their  governments  and  the  lines  upon  which  improve- 
ments must  be  sought.  If  they  ask  questions  of  their 
teachers  about  America  and  American  ways,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  in  the  course  of  time,  as  in  China, 
when  the  psychological  moment  arrives,  they  establish 
a  republic?  Is  it  a  surprise  to  find  the  first  provisional 
president,  a  man  whom  missionaries  have  helped  to  train 
and  prepare?  Many  men  helping  to  develop  the  new 
government  in  China  today  are  graduates  of  mission 
schools,  laboring  for  the  love  of  Christ  as  well  as  for  the 
love  of  China.  How  many  members  of  the  first  cabinet 
of  the  Chinese  Republic  were  Christian  men?  Was  it 
not  ten  out  of  a  total  membership  of  eighteen?  And  this 
is  but  the  beginning,  for,  in  China  modern  Protestant 
missions  are  still  in  their  infancy.  If  in  one  century  they 
can  render  a  public  service  so  great,  what  shall  be  the 
record  when  the  second  hundred  years  have  passed  away? 

Distinguished  service  along  these  lines  has  been  ren- 
dered in  Japan  by  the  missionary  statesmen  of  all  de- 
nominations. Dr.  D.  C.  Greene,  the  pioneer  Japanese  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Board  died  in  1913.  Those  who 
knew  well  Dr.  Greene's  life  and  work  in  Japan,  delight 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  confidence  which  the  Japanese 
government  in  earlier  days  when  feeling  their  way  along 
to  their  present  splendid  position,  placed  in  the  wisdom, 
political  acumen  and  good  will  of  Dr.  Greene.  They 
recognized  in  such  men  as  Verbeck,  Greene  and  De  For- 
est, true  friends  and  safe  guides  and  these  men  not  only 
told  the  story  of  their  Savior,  but  helped  a  new  nation 
to  its  birth.  Because  of  what  such  men  did  for  Japan, 
there  is  the  warmest  feeling  of  respect  and  gratitude,  if 
we  will  have  it  so,  toward  America.  War  with  Japan? 
Not  until  we  have  chosen  to  trample  under  foot  the 
friendship  which  our  missionary  heroes  have  created. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  region  where  so  great  social 
changes  have  been  produced  by  the  teaching  and  influence 
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of  missionaries  as  in  Africa.  Who  but  the  missionary 
ever  cared  unselfishly  for  the  native  African  —  that  he 
should  be  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  that  he  should 
live  in  a  house  instead  of  a  hut,  that  he  should  have  a 
front  yard  with  trees  and  flowers,  clean  streets  and  de- 
cent roads,  that  he  should  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  in 
his  own  language  and  know  the  only  true  God  as  his 
Father  ?  Who  but  missionaries  ever  considered  it  worth 
while  to  keep  a  promise  to  the  black  man  of  the  African 
jungle,  to  stay  with  him  through  evil  report  and  good 
report,  in  patience,  love  and  sacrifice?  What  service 
was  that,  and  what  gratitude  too !  Behold  the  gratitude, 
— that  band  of  true  disciples,  toiling  day  and  night,  em- 
ploying keenest  strategy  and  devoted  ever  at  risk  of 
their  lives  that  they  might  deliver  the  body  of  their  be- 
loved Livingstone  at  the  seashore  whence  it  could  be 
taken  home  for  burial !  Read  the  life  of  John  G.  Paton 
to  understand  how  God  can  transform  the  entire  social 
life  of  a  heathen  people  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  improvement  of  economic  conditions  is  closely 
allied  to  the  improvement  of  social  and  political  condi- 
tions, and  to  this  also  the  foreign  missionary  makes  a 
large  contribution.  While  his  aim  is  religious,  his 
heart  is  touched  by  the  abject  poverty  and  the  unnecessary 
suffering  which  are  involved  in  the  native's  complete  ig- 
norance of  the  laws  of  nature.  So  the  missionary  begins 
his  religious  work  by  tilling  his  own  land  in  American 
fashion,  by  introducing  American  machinery,  and  by 
showing  the  value  of  fertilizers,  of  watering  the  fields 
from  the  near-by  streams,  of  deep  plowing  and  of  better 
seed.  The  native  looks  on  astonished,  and  goes  to  work 
with  new  vim  to  make  the  earth  yield  for  him  twice  and 
thrice  what  she  has  yielded  before.  The  missionary  es- 
tablishes in  connection  with  his  station,  a  manual  train- 
ing department,  varied  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of 
his   district.      Perhaps   he  teaches  the  use  of  carpenter 
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tools,  how  to  utilize  the  lumber  going  to  waste  all  about, 
and  how  to  build  a  house  with  windows,  doors  and  a 
floor.  He  makes  a  good  carpenter  of  his  pupil  while 
he  is  talking  to  him  about  the  experiences  of  practical 
life  and  leading  him  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  That 
pupil  will  value  as  highly  the  little  kit  of  American  tools 
which  he  takes  home  from  the  school  as  he  values  the 
diploma  of  graduation.  In  Oorfa,  Central  Turkey,  the 
work  takes  a  different  form,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren make  handkerchiefs  for  the  British  market.  Thou- 
sands of  people  who  otherwise  must  have  starved  when 
their  bread-winners  were  slain  in  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres of  1896,  have  been  supported  by  this  industry. 

In  India,  the  Yankee  missionary  believes  that  he  can 
make  a  better  loom  than  the  poor  people  are  using  to 
weave  their  cloth.  After  long  experiment  he  produces 
one  by  which  the  poor  man  in  his  home  without  other 
power  than  his  own  hands  and  feet  can  weave  four  and 
five  times  as  much  cloth  in  a  day  as  he  ever  produced 
before,  and  so  defend  himself  for  an  indefinite  period 
from  the  factory  which  threatens  to  put  him  entirely 
out  of  business.  The  loom  is  being  manufactured  by 
the  pupils  and  sold,  not  to  enrich  the  missionary,  but 
to  benefit  the  people.  So  convinced  is  the  government 
of  India  of  the  wisdom  and  helpfulness  of  the  American 
missionary  that  the  Madura  Mission  has  been  asked  by 
Government  to  take  over  entire  control  of  a  so-called 
Robber  Caste,  and  do  what  they  will  for  the  moral  and 
social  reconstruction  of  that  group  of  people.  The  gov- 
ernment will  pay  all  expense  with  the  single*  exception 
of  the  salary  of  the  superintending  missionary.  The  gov- 
ernment will  provide  land,  buildings,  seed,  implements , 
in  fact  will  do  whatever  the  missionary  desires  in  order 
that  he  may  work  in  his  wholesome  and  healing  way, 
upon  this  perplexing  phase  of  Indian  society.  The  mis- 
sionary will  evolve  with  the  help  of  God  a  law  abiding, 
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steady  working  and  self-supporting  community  from  the 
Robber  Caste. 

In  Macedonia,  a  doctor  of  divinity  is  conducting  an 
agricultural  school  and  exchanging  bulletins  and  seeds 
with  the  agricultural  department  at  Washington.  At  this 
experiment  station,  he  teaches  a  group  of  boys  to  be 
skilled  farmers,  as  well  as  earnest  Christians.  Much 
might  be  said  of  the  influence  of  the  misionary  in  im- 
proving the  economic  conditions  of  China's  millions  by 
freeing  them  from  those  superstitious  ideas  which  have 
hindered  development  through  the  centuries.  These  ef- 
fects of  missionary  activity  are  incidental  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  not  the  primary  things  which  have  led 
the  missionary  to  his  field,  but  to  him  who  has  in  mind 
the  physical  improvement  of  his  fellows,  there  is  abun- 
dant opportunity  in  these  districts  where  superstition 
reigns  supreme, — where  ignorance  is  so  dense  and  where 
the  scale  of  living  is  often  at  the  lowest  point. 

6.  THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  PEACE  OF  THE 
WORLD  through  the  creation  of  a  spirit  of  good  will 
and  better  understanding  among  the  nations  is  one  of 
the  very  real  contributions  of  missionary  activity. 
Whence  come  wars?  Do  they  not  often  come  from  mis- 
understandings ;  from  a  misjudgment  of  the  real  spirit 
of  the  adversary?  Has  not  this  misjudgment  often  led 
to  the  commission  of  some  hasty  act,  which  has  been 
interpreted  as  an  affront  to  national  honor  and  so  pre- 
cipitated war?  President  Wilson  has  declared  business 
depression  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  psychological  con- 
dition. Is  not  this  equally  true  of  war?  If  the  mind 
of  a  nation  could  be  disabused  of  certain  convictions, 
and  persuaded  of  certain  other  and  better  convictions, 
the  whole  course  of  history  might  be  effected  for  the 
better.  The  more  gospel,  the  less  war  is  certainly  a  cor- 
rect proposition,  and  there  are  no  peace  lords  upon  earth 
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more  active  and  potent  than  missionaries.  Many  foreign 
people  think  kindly  of  America  today  because  of  mis- 
sionaries they  have  known.  In  many  cases,  missionaries 
are  the  only  representatives  of  America  whom  they  have 
ever  seen,  and  they  judge  all  people  in  America  to  be 
like  missionaries.  Japan  has  gratitude  and  respect  toward 
America,  gratitude  for  American  interest,  American 
teachers,  American  institutions,  the  effort  of  America 
to  lead  her  out  of  her  long  obscurity,  and  to  help  her 
to  secure  her  place  among  modern  nations.  Therefore 
Japan  naturally  desires  peace  and  helpful  relations  with 
America.  The  service  rendered  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  Japanese  spirit  by  such  men  as  John  H.  De  Forest 
and  more  recently  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  American  mission- 
aries has  done  much  to  preserve  peace  between  these  two 
nations. 

Today  scores  of  Chinese  students  are  being  educated 
in  American  colleges  and  universities.  They  are  be- 
coming acquainted  with  American  life,  and  will  never  be- 
lieve that  the  mob  spirit,  the  harsh  treatment,  the  shower 
of  rocks,  is  the  natural  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  Chinese  people.  These  American-educated 
Chinese  will  become  the  interpreters  of  the  real  America 
to  their  people,  the  leaders  of  China  into  her  new  day. 
Their  education  in  America  has  been  made  possible  by 
the  return  to  China  by  our  government  of  the  indemnity 
money  paid  us  in  excess  of  the  damage  suffered  from  the 
Boxer  uprising.  The  return  of  that  money  to  China  by 
our  State  Department  and  its  use  in  this  way,  was  the 
suggestion  of  an  American  missionary  statesman.  So 
the  influence  of  this  ambassador  of  Jesus  Christ  in  China 
can  be  traced  in  ever  widening  circles  far  into  the  future 
life  of  China.  Who  shall  say  that  it  shall  not  be  one  of 
the  most  potent  influences  for  peace  that  could  be  im- 
agined. No  more  insistent  problem  exists  today  than 
that  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world.     How  shall 
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we  live  at  peace  with  Mexico?  How  prevent  Japan  from 
settling  clown  into  a  wrong  notion  of  our  feeling  toward 
her  ?  How  persuade  China  that  we  have  no  designs  upon 
her  territory  or  resources  which  might  well  provoke 
resentment  on  her  part?  How  convince  Europe  that 
we  have  no  deep  laid  scheme  against  the  integrity  of 
Turkey,  Egypt  or  other  parts  of  Africa,  Asia  or  the 
Islands  of  the  Ocean?  We  know  full  well  that  the  Amer- 
ican mind  cherishes  no  such  ambition  but  the  problem 
is  to  make  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  understand  our 
attitude  toward  them  as  we  understand  it.  Until  that  is 
accomplished,  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of  peace.  It 
takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  and  it  takes  two  to  keep 
the  peace.  Each  must  understand  the  other.  And  this 
is  one  great  function  which  we  claim  for  the  missionary 
propaganda,  that  it  is  supremely  useful  in  enabling  other 
peoples  to  understand  the  real  American  spirit;  that  it 
creates  and  fosters  good  will  instead  of  suspicion;  that 
it  attacks  ignorance  and  superstition  in  every  corner  of 
the  earth  and  brings  in  the  broadening,  cleansing,  sweet- 
ening, enlightening  influence  of  the  Gospel.  There  are 
no  gifts  which  awaken  truer  gratitude  than  such  gifts  as 
the  missionary  carries.  Such  gratitude  reacts  to  secure 
the  peace  between  America  and  these  nations  which  have 
been  so  blessed.  Protestants  in  the  United  States 
spent  last  year  for  foreign  missions  $11,500,000  or  about 
the  cost  of  a  first-class  battle-ship.  No  doubt,  the  battle- 
ship is  essential  as  things  are,  but  it  is  a  fair  question 
if  the  foreign  missionary  investment  did  not  accomplish 
more  for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  the  far  larger  sum 
spent  by  the  United  States  in  the  same  year  for  naval 
equipment.  It  is  a  patriotic  desire  to  see  the  doubling 
and  trebling  of  this  eleven  and  one-half  millions  spent 
for  churches,  schools,  hospitals  and  social  betterment 
among  the  non-Christian  peoples  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly he  who  looks  for  opportunities  to  serve,  cannot 
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treat  lightly  this  opportunity  to  affect  the  peace  relations 
of  the  world. 

7.  TO  PROVE  CHRISTIANITY  NOT  A  FAIL- 
URE as  so  many  men  are  charging  today  is  one  of  the 
prime  opportunities  of  the  foreign  missionary.  We  are 
told  on  every  hand  that  the  world  is  now  beholding  the 
down-fall  of  Christian  civilization,  and  that  Christianity 
can  no  longer  have  anything  to  offer  to  the  East  or  claim 
to  be  a  more  helpful  influence  in  the  world  than  the  an- 
cient religions  of  India  or  Japan.  One-seventh  of  the 
human  race  follows  the  fortunes  of  Mohammed  as  its 
prophet,  and  that  great  multitude  today  believe  that 
Christian  nations  in  killing  one  another  are  saving  the 
armies  of  Islam  the  trouble.  With  great  glee  they  lend 
a  hand  that  the  extermination  of  Christians  may  be  more 
speedy  and  complete.  Alas,  for  the  world  if  this  were 
true. 

Has  your  Christianity  and  mine  been  a  failure?  Has 
your  knowledge  of  God  brought  to  you  through  Jesus 
Christ,  his  son,  proven  impotent  to  cleanse  and  save  your 
life  and  give  you  hope  of  immortality?  Christianity  may 
have  failed  to  win  its  way  to  actual  control  and  dominion 
in  the  thought  and  life  of  certain  nations.  It  is  a  failure 
only  because  it  has  not  been  accepted.  It  is  never  a  fail- 
ure where  it  has  been  tried.  The  troubles  of  war  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  nations  are  turning  the  minds  of  men 
everywhere  to  the  Christian's  God,  and  they  are  seeking 
him  as  they  did  not  seek  him  before.  Instead  of  marking 
the  end,  war  is  marking  a  new  beginning  of  the  blessing 
and  power  of  Christianity  in  the  life  of  the  world,  and 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  world  more  needed  the 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  lead  the  way 
to  God,  and  to  save  from  sin.  No  answer  has  been  given 
so  significant,  so  sane,  and  so  absolutely  unanswerable  as 
that  of  a  certain  young  man  of  high  standing  and  fine 
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promise  who  recently  declared  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
been  pondering  this  criticism  of  our  Christian  faith,  and 
that  he  had  come  to  make  answer  by  the  offer  of  service 
on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  wife  to  the  American 
Board.  They  would  go  to  any  part  of  the  world  to  which 
they  might  be  assigned  by  this  Board  and  labor  to  help 
men  understand  and  experience  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  incident  suggests  the  best  answer  to  give 
to  the  doubting  world  today.  The  opportunity  for  giv- 
ing this  answer  was  never  so  great  and  impressive  as 
it  is  this  very  hour. 

8.  TO  HASTEN  THE  EVANGELIZATION  OF 
AMERICA  is  also  the  privilege  of  the  foreign  mission- 
ary. The  evangelization  of  America  depends  upon  the 
church  in  America.  Yes,  and  the  problem  of  keeping 
that  church  vital,  true  and  strong  is  the  greatest  problem 
of  America  today.  The  best  result  will  not  follow  con- 
centration upon  her  own  problems.  Her  life  will  deepen 
as  it  broadens.  Her  strength  will  increase  as  she  gives 
away  in  ever  increasing  measure  that  with  which  she  has 
been  endowed.  Her  power  will  wax  as  she  uses  it  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  multiplies  far  and  wide  her 
sacrifice  for  others. 

Who  are  the  heroes  of  the  American  Churches  —  the 
men  whose  example  may  be  held  up  before  the  mind 
of  youth  or  quoted  when  the  church  would  be  stirred 
to  sacrificial  action  ?  Are  they  not  more  often  than  other- 
wise foreign  missionaries,  —  these  people  who  have  sac- 
rificed most,  who  have  gone  into  greatest  dangers,  who 
have  risked  their  lives  and  who  have  done  the  most  con- 
structive work  upon  the  earth? 

It  was  in  1910  that  Professor  William  James  reminded 
us  that  if  war  was  to  be  abolished,  a  substitute  must  be 
found  for  its  moral  benefit.  It  seems  strange  in  this  year 
to  have  any  man  speak  of  "the  moral  benefit"  of  war, 
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but  Professor  James  declared  that  "militarism  is  the  great 
preserver'  of  all  the  ideals  of  hardihood  and  human  life 
without  hardihood  would  become  contemptible."  Foreign 
missions  makes  large  contributions  to  the  ideals  of  hardi- 
hood, does  much  to  rescue  human  life  from  becoming 
contemptible  and  makes  heroes  of  American  young  men 
and  young  women.  Its  demands  are  large,  its  sacrifices 
are  innumerable  and  heavy,  the  conditions  which  call  for 
alleviation  and  in  the  midst  of  which  missionaries  live, 
are  of  the  very  worst  in  the  world.  The  cause  allures 
because  of  its  hardness,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
respect  as  an  honorable  and  adequate  substitute  for  war 
so  far  as  the  moral  reflex  of  war  is  concerned. 

Some  of  the  very  best  foreigners  who  seek  our  shores, 
have  received  in  their  native  land  the  stamp  of  the  mis- 
sion school  and  the  mission  church.  They  come  to  es- 
tablish in  this  land  among  their  own  people,  these  same 
institutions.  Witness  the  Armenian  churches  scattered 
over  the  country  from  New  York  City  to  Fresno,  wher- 
ever there  is  a  little  band  of  Armenians.  Witness  the 
recent  legacy  of  $100,000  by  an  Armenian  gentleman  in 
New  York  to  help  in  promoting  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey.  Truly  the  mission 
cause  is  turning  back  into  America  a  stream  which  is  ever 
purifying  and  evangelizing  certain  classes  of  our  own 
country.  And  this  is  one  part  of  the  service  which  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

As  the  years  pass,  this  country  must  be  influenced  in- 
creasingly by  the  life  of  the  outside  world.  America 
cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the  human  race  is  becoming 
more  and  more  a  unity.  If  it  is  true  that  the  iceberg 
floating  down  from  the  north  into  the  track  of  Atlantic 
liners  so  affects  the  atmosphere  that  its  presence  can  be 
felt  when  it  cannot  be  seen  and  if  not  perceived  may  sink 
the  ship,  it  is  equally  true  that  American  life  is  bound 
to  be  affected  by  the  slow  but  inevitable  dissemination  of 
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China  into  the  currents  of  world  life.  If  it  be  a  pagan 
China,  then  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  century  hence, 
we  shall  have  a  pagan  America.  "The  world  today,"  says 
John  R.  Mott,  "is  one  great  whispering  gallery."  We  are 
nearer  to  the  most  remote  than  were  they  who  lived  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  near  to  those  who  lived  on  the  Ohio 
river  a  century  ago.  He  who  desires  the  good  of  future 
America,  must  keep  'his  eyes  open,  his  attention  fixed 
and  his  energy  exerted  upon  those  who  dwell  far  away 
as  well  as  upon  those  who  are  near  at  hand.  Here  is 
another  practical  way  of  service  through  foreign  mis- 
sions. There  is  no  tonic  so  effectual  and  far  reaching 
as  the  missionary  enterprise,  to  keep  the  church  of  Christ 
in  America  alive  and  potent. 

9.  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  IS  HELPING 
TO  REALIZE  CHRIST'S  VISION  OF  THE 
WORLD.  Christ  did  not  limit  the  application  of  his 
gospel  to  His  own  land.  It  was  first  for  the  Jew,  but  it 
was  soon  after  for  the  Gentile.  The  foreign  missionary 
is  carrying  the  gospel  as  Christ  intended  to  the  Gentile 
world.  A  grander  plan,  a  more  glorious  conception  never 
was  formed  than  this  which  filled  the  mind  of  Christ, 
and  which  he  sought  to  impart  to*  His  disciples. 

Many  people  believe  the  greatest  painting  in  the  world 
to  be  Raphael's  "Transfiguration."  To  my  mind,  there 
is  scarcely  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Christ  more  inspiring 
than  the  Transfiguration.  If  one  could  place  himself  on 
the  slopes  of  Hermon,  where  doubtless  Christ  stood  that 
night,  with  the  moon  and  the  stars  shining  down  upon 
him,  with  snow  banks  behind  him, — if  one  could  repro- 
duce Christ's  thoughts  as  he  gazed  southward  over  Gal- 
lilee  and  Judea,  and  as  he  looked  beyond  to  the  peoples 
of  other  lands  —  to  the  whole  world  included  in  the  pur- 
pose of  God  and  in  the  plan  of  salvation  —  as  he  realized 
that  for  all  these  people  he  was  about  to  go  up  to  the 
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Holy  City  and  give  his  life,  then  would  he  understand 
this  most  significant,  most  pregnant  moment  of  our 
Savior's  career.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  a  strange 
light  shone  from  within  —  that  his  face  was  transfigured 
and  that  his  whole  person  took  on  this  appearance  which 
so  astonished  the  little  group  of  waiting  disciples?  Was 
not  that  which  so  thrilled  his  soul,  the  task  of  world  re- 
demption to  which  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary lays  his  hand? 

If  there  is  inspiration  in  working  to  a  great  plan,  in 
adding  a  chapel  here,  an  altar  there,  a  dome  up  yonder, 
that  at  last  St.  Peter's  may  stand  forth  complete  as  Mi- 
chael Angelo  conceived  her,  how  much  more  inspiring 
to  work  to  Christ's  plan  to  disciple  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  to  bring  to  all  peoples  a  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Surely  America  can- 
not make  finer  contribution  to  the  betterment  of  the 
life  of  the  world,  than  that  which  she  makes  through 
her  little  band  of  foreign  missionaries.  Oh !  that  our 
generation  could  grasp  anew  its  privilege,  and  all  men 
seek  to  forward  this  task.  It  takes  courage,  but  have  we 
not  courage?  Have  we  not  manhood  left  which  will 
respond  to  the  appeal  of  Christ?  Are  we  as  some  men 
think,  weaklings,  cowards,  negligible  quantities  to  be 
swept  away  at  the  first  appearance  of  armies  and  navies, 
panic  stricken  at  the  thought  of  the  loss  of  our  trade, 
the  destruction  of  our  cities  and  factories?  Here  is  the 
place  and  here  is  the  way  to  answer.  Not  by  rushing 
forth  to  destroy  the  lives  of  our  brother  men,  to  take 
what  they  possess,  to  enjoy  what  they  enjoy,  but  rather 
by  serving  our  brother  men,  by  sharing  with  them  the 
best  of  the  good  things  which  God  has  given  us,  working 
for  the  world  with  Christ's  ideal  in  the  forefront  of  our 
minds  —  thus  shall  we  perform  the  acts  of  a  Christian 
nation,  and  help  to  finish  Christ's  work.  Here  is  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  courage,  of  self-denial  and 
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the  practice  of  the  finest  virtues,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  best  ideals  of  all  time  and  place.  No  blessing  can 
come  to  the  world  comparable  to  that  which  will  come  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  mining  circles  there  is  a  practice  by  which  a  man 
of  business  agrees  to  pay  all  the  expense  incurred  by 
some  miner  in  whom  he  has  confidence  in  prospecting, 
locating  and  developing  mining  property,  the  profits  of 
the  enterprise  to  be  shared  upon  some  agreed  basis  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  business  man  pays  for  the 
outfit  of  tools,  food,  camp  equipment  and  stands  ready  to 
supply  more  as  needed.  The  miner  supplies  the  knowl- 
edge, experience,  the  endurance  and  the  hard  labor.  Both 
parties  confidently  expect  large  returns.  No  doubt  their 
expectations  are  sometimes  met  or  the  practice  would 
not  continue. 

But  in  this  missionary  enterprise,  there  are  always 
great  returns,  returns  to  the  Christian  miner  who  is  will- 
ing to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  labor,  and  returns  to  the 
Christian  man  who  is  willing  to  finance  the  undertaking. 
Of  some  of  these  returns  we  have  been  speaking  in  these 
pages.  They  are  of  greater  value  than  mountains  of 
copper  or  lead,  than  richest  veins  of  silver  or  gold. 

Why  not  pour  out  our  American  wealth  of  money  and 
life  for  the  world's  betterment?  Why  not  lavish  our 
Christian  resources  in  measure  only  familiar  to  the  world 
today  for  purposes  of  war  in  this  best  investment  and 
make  Christian  missions  the  greatest  enterprise?  Why 
not  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  for  Christ's  sake? 
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Missionary  Herald 

A  wide-awake,  illustrated,  modern  magazine.  Monthly,  75 
cents  per  year.    In  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  50  cents  each. 

Almanac  of  Missions  for  1916 

Out  December  1st.  New  cover  design  and  pictures.  Facts  and 
figures  up-to-date.     Indispensable.     Price  ten  cents. 

Calendar  of  Prayer  for  1916 

In  novel  form;    artistic,  helpful.     Price  twenty  cents. 

Maps  of  the  Missions 

In  booklet  form;  four  color  maps  of  all  the  Board's  missions, 
with  location  of  mission  stations  indicated.  Up-to-date;  in- 
valuable for  reference.     Price,  fifteen  cents. 

Story  of  the  American  Board 

By  Secretary  William  E.  Strong.  An  account  of  the  Board's 
first  hundred  years.  Three  editions :  Library,  $1.75 ;  Popular, 
$1.00;     Paper   Cover    (without  map),   50   cents. 


Literature  and  Leaflets  of  the  American  Board  may  be  had  by 
addressing : 

John  G.  Hosmer,  Congregational  House,  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Or  at  the  District  offices: 

Rev.   Edward  Lincoln   Smith,  D.  D.,  4th  Avenue  and  22nd  St., 
New  York  City. 

Rev.  A.  N.  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  19  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Kelsey,  D.  D.,  417  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  LECTURE. 

THE  REMAKING  OF  CHINA 

By  Secretary  William  E.  Strong. 


The  wonder  of  the  Far  Bast  is  China. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Boxer  uprising  made  it  seem 
that  she  was  hopelessly  antagonistic  to  progress. 

To-day  she  is  in  name  at  least,  a  Republic. 

She  has  shaken  off  Manchu  tyranny  ;  has  substituted 
a  constitutional  government ;  adopted  Western  education ; 
revised  her  finances  ;  reorganized  army  and  navy  ;  devel- 
oped communications  and  commerce;  and  most  remarkable 
of  all,  has  begun  to  show  a  truly  national  spirit  and 
patriotism. 

It  is  a  critical  period  still  in  China's  history. 

She  has  much  yet  to  accomplish  before  she  becomes  a 
nation  of  first  rank,  united,  orderly  and  powerful. 

But  she  is  headed  rightly,  and  the  signs  are  numerous 
and  encouraging  that  she  will  succeed. 

This  lecture  is  written  upon  fresh  observation  of 
China  ;  it  embodies  recent  information  ;  its  pictures  are 
new  and  impressive  ;  the  best  of  skill  has  been  expended 
in  their  finish  and  coloring. 

The  old  and  the  new  in  China  are  set  in  vivid  con- 
trast ;  old  methods  of  industry ;  old  style  schools  and 
scholars ;  doctors  of  the  "old  school"  ;  the  "old  time"  re- 
ligions ;  and  the  counterparts  of  all  these  antiquities  in 
the  China  of  to-day. 

Both  to  eye  and  ear  this  lecture  presents  a  clear  and 
fascinating  portrayal  of  the  astounding  changes  transpir- 
ing in  China. 

This  lecture  may  be  obtained  from 

JOHN  G.  HOSM^R,  Agent,  Room  102,  14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 

or  from  the  other  offices  as  follows: 
REV.  EDWARD  LINCOLN  SMITH,  D  D.,  278  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 
REV.  A.  N.  HITCHCOCK,  D.  D.,   19  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
REV.  H.  H.  KELSEY,  D.   D.,  41  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,    Cal. 


